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Mr. James G. McDonald, Chairman of the 
F. P. A., is sailing for Europe, June 14. Mr. 
McDonald will spend several weeks in Russia, 
and will also visit Central Europe, France and 
England. He will be in Geneva for the open- 
ing of the Eighth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, September 5. 








Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 

















NATIONALIST PROGRESS 





HE advance of the Nationalist armies 
toward Peking, resumed within the 
last two weeks, reveals a new coalition 
among the generals who but a short time 
ago were supposed to have been irretriev- 
ably split. At the same time the old ques- 
tion of protecting foreign nationals, this 
time in the North, has been revived among 
the powers. 

In April, following the attack upon for- 
eigners at Nanking, the Communist fac- 
tion at Hankow charged Chiang Kai Shek 
with betraying “true Chinese nationalism.” 
Chiang, they said, wished to establish him- 
self as another military war lord in su- 
preme command, no longer responsible to 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang. Chiang’s reply charged 
that Hankow was dominated by the Rus- 
sian advisers who were seeking to foster 
Chinese Communism as a step toward 
world revolution. Thereupon, Chiang set 
up a new “moderate” government at Nan- 
king, denouncing the Hankow officials and 
raiding Communist centers in Shanghai, 
Canton, Foochow and Nanking. 

A period of military inactivity followed, 
broken only by a verbal barrage between 
Hankow and Nanking. Chiang Kai Shek 
was reported to be dickering with north- 
ern generals, but without success. Early 
in May, new funds and ammunition were 
secured, and the “moderates” moved west 
toward Hankow and north along the Pu- 
kow-Tientsin railway. Foreign press dis- 
patches were describing the situation at 
Hankow as hopeless, when, with one of 
the characteristic turns of Chinese war- 
fare, the Hankow and Nanking govern- 
ments were suddenly found marching side 
by side. The go-betweens, Russian and 
Chinese, had worked overtime, differences 
were patched up and together, pink and 
red, the Nationalists are now moving on 
Peking. 


Meanwhile, other military leaders have 
been drawn into the conflict. Feng Yu 
Hsiang, once a “Christian,” then a Budd- 
hist recluse and now a Bolshevist, has 
moved down from the northwest and 
joined the Hankow armies as their Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Wu Pei Fu and his 
scraggly army, caught between Feng Yu 
Hsiang, Chang Tso Lin and the advancing 
Hankow troops saw it was two to one and 
decided to make it three. The National- 
ists, of varying hues, now present a con- 
tinuous front along the northern borders 
of Anhwei and Honan Provinces. One 
more general may yet capitulate. Yen Hsi 
Shan, “model governor” of Shansi Prov- 
ince, which runs north and south from 
Honan to Mongolia, has so far held aloof 
from Chinese civil wars, but he is look- 
ing with increasing favor upon the Na- 
tionalist program. And so the net closes 
upon Chang Tso Lin, Manchurian War 
Lord and sponsor of the present Peking 
Government, whose troops are holding 
Chihli Province, and upon Chang Tsung 
Chang, the Shantung bandit leader. 


Great Britain having decided to follow 
America’s course and not intervene over 
the Nanking affair, comparative calm pre- 
vailed among the foreign powers during 
May. With the advance of the National- 
ists, however, danger is supposedly seen 
to foreigners in the north and within the 
week troops and ships have been rushed 
to Tientsin. Around the protection of the 
Peking Legation Quarter uncertain ru- 
mors hover, making clear only that Great 
Britain is disposed to hold it to maintain 
prestige, and that the American State De- 
partment leaves the decision to officials on 
the spot, Minister MacMurray and Briga- 
dier-General Smedley Butler. One*heart- 
ily wishes that courteous, cool-headed Ad- 
miral Bristol were already in Chinese 




















waters, ready to take over his new duties as 
Commander of the Asiatic Fleet. 


On the whole, however, the situation is 
brighter. Chinese anti-foreignism, of 
which there never has been much in the 
north, has appreciably decreased in the 
last two months and Communism has been 
seriously discredited. Posters are even 
now appearing against “Russian Imperi- 
alism’”—but more than ever a real Chinese 
Nationalism is growing. 

D. M. H. 


Jugoslavia’s Rupture with Albania 


On June 5 when Jugoslavia abruptly 
recalled its legation staff from Albania, 
a new factor developed in the struggle for 
the control of Adriatic seaports which has 
been going on ever since the close of the 
Great War between Italy and Jugoslavia. 
Within the past six months there has been 
a reversion to the unfriendliness which 
prevailed before 1924. For two years, 
from 1924 to 1926, relations between the 
two countries had been growing increas- 
ingly cordial under the policy of reconcili- 
ation adopted by Jugoslavia’s Foreign 
Minister, M. Nintchitch. But when it was 
suddenly announced on November 27, 
1926, that Italy had concluded the so-called 
Treaty of Tirana* giving her certain rights 
which Jugoslavia did not possess with re- 
spect to Albania, M. Nintchitch and his 
colleagues resigned and the relations of 
Italy and Jugoslavia were set back ap- 
proximately to the position in which they 
had been during the first five years after 
the war while the status of Fiume was still 
in question. 


If Italy is conscious of concrete econ- 
omic advantages, which the development 
under Italian auspices of the Albanian 
harbors of Durazzo and Valona will give 
her during the cordial period of the treaty, 
so also is Jugoslavia as fully conscious as 
ever that control of the Drin Valley in 
Northern Albania would have been of es- 
timable advantage to the cities and farm- 
lands of southern Jugoslavia. Belgrade’s 
regret at seeing Mussolini's government 
succeed in the south while Jugoslavia her- 
self has failed in the north is readily un- 
derstood. But what result the severing of 
diplomatic relations between Belgrade and 
Tirana may have on the relations of Italy 
and Jugoslavia and more particularly on 
Jugoslavia’s future influence in the Adri- 
atic—which is the ultimate issue at stake 
—it is too soon to judge. The diplomatic 
position of Jugoslavia, however, appeared 
to be considerably stronger before it with- 
drew its legation from Tirana. The ab- 
ruptness of the break after the arrest by 
the Albanian authorities of an Albanian 
interpreter, only occasionally employed by 
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the Jugoslav legation, seems scarcely 
justified by the occasion. Albania has re- 
ferred the case to the League of Nations, 
before which Jugoslavia will now appear 
in the réle of defendant. 

E. P. M. 


Notes 


Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, in an address before the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, on May 28, de- 
clared that American bankers owe it to 
their clients to exercise “unusual care” in 
a the securities back of foreign 
oans. 


“The test of security of a foreign loan 
is the same as in the case of a domestic 
loan,” said Secretary Mellon in his discus- 
sion of the increasingly large amounts of 
American money that have been put into 
foreign investments since the war. “Cer- 
tainly a loan is sound if out of the amount 
the debtor can pay the principal and in- 
terest and make a profit for himself. The 
investor must make his own decision as to 
whether the security of any foreign loan 
is ample.” 

Secretary Mellon’s speech has been in- 
terpreted in some quarters as an official 
warning against the continuous granting 
of extensive foreign loans. This, how- 
ever, was denied, according to inspired 
press dispatches, which declared that “‘the 
Geneva Economic Conference is believed 
to have fully disclosed the extent to which 
American investors have helped Euro- 
peans with their financial support and so 
far the American Government has given 
no sign that it believes further extensions 
from Americans are unwise or should be 
curtailed.” 





The effect upon trade of the break in 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain 
and Russia depends upon the policy the 
Soviet Government pursues. Last year 
Britain held second place in Russian trade 
and imported goods worth $30,000,000 in 
excess of her exports to Russia. The 
complete disruption of Russo-British trade, 
therefore, would deprive the Soviets of a 
large market and a considerable favorable 
balance of trade; Britain, on the other 
hand, would lose a market for over $60,- 
000,000 worth of goods. 


M. Guerus, the Soviet Trade Commissar 
in Canada, in declaring that Soviet trade 
in the United States in consequence of the 
break would be trebled, added that Russia 
would require millions in additional cred- 
its in the United States to fulfill such a 
program. The United States, however, 
has already such a large excess of exports 
over imports in her trade with Russia that 
it is hard to see how the export trade can 
increase materially as a result of Anglo- 
Russian difficulties. 
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